INTRODUCTION: EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE
known as the orders. There is no doubt that Vitruvius derived his system of proportions from many Greek sources, and that in doing so he was manifesting one important aspect of the Greek idea of beauty. There is considerable evidence to show that the Greeks believed that beauty should conform to standards. The statue by Polyclitus, called the Canon, was supposed to incorporate the correct proportions of the human figure, and this had a profound influence on subsequent sculptors. The proportions of most figures in Greek sculpture obey similar rules. In discussing beauty Plato endeavours to reduce it to definite geometric principles.
With their eagerness to revive the glories of Roman architecture, it can be understood how Renaissance architects devoured the precepts of Vitruvius, Palladio, Vignola, and Serlio all wrote extensive treatises based on Vitruvius and endeavoured to standardize architecture according to his precepts.
These Renaissance architects exerted by their writings a tremendous influence on European architecture, an influence which even to-day is by no means exhausted. It spread first to France, where the writings of Vignola and Serlio were followed by a group of architects, and then to England, where Palladio was accepted as the great authority on classic rules in architecture.
An artist's preaching and practice, as Sir Joshua Reynolds so well demonstrated, are not always the same. Palladio, Vignola, and Serlio advocating an almost blind acceptance of rules, resulting in standardization, permitted themselves much more freedom in practice. It would have been impossible to reproduce Roman buildings exactly because types of building had changed, but in adapting Roman architecture to Renaissance churches and palaces the results could have been much closer than, say, in Palladio's buildings in Vicenza. But here is a case where the artist's originality and feeling triumphed over the convictions of the scholar. Much closer imitations of Greek and Roman buildings were made in the later stages of the Renaissance.
Here, then, is architecture by rule, an architecture of set decoration, of geometry and symmetry, of mathematical order set on its path. When it came to England, chiefly through the agency of Inigo Jones, late Gothic and Tudor faded to insignificance before it. Its first appearance here was certainly impressive, for Inigo Jones was an artist with an unerring sense of proportion; and no matter what the style, provided relations of masses are good, giving a convincing sense of unity, the work is bound to be successful. The lead of Inigo Jones was followed by the majority of important architects in England of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,
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